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These are questions which could not be adequately answered perhaps 
within the limitations of a government report. They are typical of 
others which emerge from a thoughtful consideration of the mass of 
information which is collected within the course of this survey. 

Robert E. Park 
University or Chicago 



Societies of the Plains Indians. Edited by Clark Wissler. Con- 
tributors: Clark Wissler, Robert H. Lowie, Pliny Earl 
Goddard, Alanson Skinner, and James R. Mtjrie. Anthro- 
pological Papers of the American Museum of Natural History. 
Vol. XI, Parts I to XIII, 1916. Pp. viii+1031. 
Ethnologists in America have been eagerly waiting for the complete 
presentation and final summarization of the material accumulated by 
the members of the anthropological staff of the American Museum of 
Natural History. The volume is now available, comprising fifteen 
independent ethnological papers and two comparative and analytical 
treatises covering the societies, ceremonial, and dance associations of the 
Dakota and Blackfoot by Dr. Wissler; the Crow, Mandan, Hidatsa, 
Arikara, Plains Shoshone, and Kiowa by Dr. Lowrie; the Sarsi by Dr. 
Goddard; the Plains Ojibway, Plains Cree, Iowa, Kansa, and Ponca by 
Mr. Skinner; and the Pawnee by Mr. Murie. The comparative dis- 
cussion of this extensive array of carefully executed research is contained 
in one additional article by the editor, Dr. Wissler, and one by Dr. 
Lowie. 

From its inception in 191 2 the work of the authors of this volume 
has been pursued with a scientific purpose " too great for haste, too high 
for rivalry." The reviewer can hardly undertake to present any char- 
acteristics of the individual papers of the collection. These in them- 
selves are intensively concrete. It is in the discussional essays that we 
find the material for review. The student may repose considerable 
confidence in the value of the conclusions reached, because the study 
"was originally projected on the assumption that as a whole these 
organizations of the Plains Indians were a phenomenon of culture dif- 
fusion and that a close analytic study of them in detail would reveal 
the approximate places and times of their origins. As these assumptions 
were not published or made a part of the instructions to field workers, it 
cannot be claimed that the data were selected according to this criterion" 
{Wissler, p. vii). 
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Dr. Wissler chooses certain characteristics of shamanism for analysis 
and discussion. He discusses (pp. 859-73) m some detail the theoretical 
history of the connection between certain shamanistic practices and 
certain modern ceremonies, the Grass Dance, Dream Dance, and Hot 
Dance. The Fire Dance and fire tricks he ascribes to the Dakota, and 
the shamanistic organization and the phenomenon of association to the 
Caddoan Pawnee, the fusion of which produced the ceremony so widely 
distributed now over the Plains area. A diagram illustrates the course 
of diffusion. Dr. Wissler aptly emphasizes the opportunity offered by 
the modern Grass Dance "for the discovery of the mechanism by which 
a ceremonial trait is produced and diffused" (p. 870). He objects to 
prejudice among field workers against modern ceremonies, and serves a 
warrant against perpetuating such prejudice. The Fire Dance, which 
has analoga in Polynesia and Australia, may be taken as one of the 
important and interesting complex phenomena dealt with in Dr. Wissler's 
theoretical discussion. The author is conservative as regards the ques- 
tion whence came the first suggestion of the fire trick. "Suggestions 
rain in upon people from everywhere, but only now and then do they 
find a footing in their culture complex. Under such conditions it is of 
little moment from whence the suggestion came. What we are seeking 
.... is to locate the group in which the fire trick was first used as the 
fundamental feature of a ceremonial complex. To this the eastern 
Dakota can make a strong circumstantial claim" (pp. 861-62). It occurs 
to the mind of the reviewer that the fire trick dealt with historically in 
Dr. Wissler's lucid interpretation may have been an old and fundamental 
property possession of the Siouan stock, for mention is made of it by 
John Lederer {Discoveries, etc., Virginia and Carolina, i66g-yo, by Sir 
William Talbot [London, 1672], pp. 17-18), who observed the ceremony 
among the Catawba of South Carolina. This author describes the 
ceremony in which he saw an individual "foam at the mouth, stand bare- 
foot upon burning coal for near one hour, and then, recovering his senses, 
leap out of the fire without hurt or signe of any." In other respects the 
Catawba are regarded as representing probably the most archaic type 
of Siouan culture in the South. The Fire Dance accordingly may have 
had a wider distribution among the Siouan peoples in earlier days. 

Were we to deal with the other feature traits of the subject in a 
similar manner, many pages would be required to do justice to the 
material which Dr. Wissler lays before the student for consideration. 

Dr. Lowie next treats us to a historical and comparative summary 
of the age-societies of the Plains Indians. Sociologists who have been 
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following the studies of Schurtz and Webster dealing with human 
societies are familiar with the theory that there are laws underlying the 
history of these groupings which result in the appearance of age-societies 
independent of one another in distinct areas "at a definite stage of 
the series." In his usual logical manner Lowie proceeds to deal with the 
age-society material furnished in quantity by his collaborators in the 
volume. He presents his treatment in two divisions, a historical sum- 
mary and a comparative summary. The occurrence of similar institu- 
tions among the Masai of East Africa and the Melanesians of Oceanica 
provide him in his comparative section with outside areas for contrast 
in order to " throw into relief the essential characteristics of Plains Indian 
age-societies" (p. 882) which he states is the purpose of his paper. 

The material shows that societies in which there are no age-gradings 
exist among the southern Siouan, Pawnee, Arikara, Cheyenne, Dakota, 
Assiniboine, and Crow. These Dr. Lowie treats as representing a certain 
type whose constituent elements approximate the graded age-societies 
of the same region occurring among the Arapaho, Gros Ventre, Blackf oot, 
Hidatsa, and Mandan. After treating the evidence of facts in an exhaus- 
tive discussion from every theoretical angle he is emboldened to conclude 
that the form-pattern of the age-societies originated among the agri- 
cultural village tribes, the Mandan and Hidatsa (p. 950). He next deals 
with the question of priority of the graded or ungraded societies, and 
reversing Schurtz's theory that grouping by age is a basic and primeval 
characteristic of human society he assumes the graded societies of the 
Plains to be a later and special development (p. 952). On pages 953-54 
a brief generalized interpretation is found restating the two historical 
and chronological conclusions just given, which will appeal to the reader 
who has followed the discussion as methodologically correct and reason- 
able. The solution of the historical problem suggested by his study of 
the age-societies is summed up in Lowie's last paragraph: 

"The age-societies as a whole constitute an institution sui generis. 
While resemblances, sometimes of an illuminating nature, occur among 
the Masai and the Melanesians, the essential diversity of these three 
groups of phenomena is not open to doubt." 

One of the oft-repeated lessons to be learned from this intensive 
piece of work is to avoid the error which Schurtz is accused of 
committing. Says Lowie in his characteristic style: "His chief error 
was one common among generalizers: he did not undertake an inten- 
sive investigation of the empirical data nor ascertain their correlates in 
the cultures where they had been reported, but imposed on them a 
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Procrustean scheme by which, they were made to fit into ready-made 
rubrics" (p. 967). 

Sociologists and ethnologists are now awaiting with keen interest 
the next promised symposium of studies from the same group of authors 
on the Sun Dance of the Plains Indians, the first instalment of which 
has just appeared. 

Frank G. Speck 

University of Pennsylvania 



Our Democracy, Its Origin and Its Tasks. By James H. Tufts, 
Professor in the University of Chicago. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1917. Pp. vi+327. 

"This book is not for the scholar. It is intended for the citizen — 
and the prospective citizen." It is essentially a primer of democracy 
for juveniles. As such it has value, but for the readers of this journal 
it has little significance. Its materials, familiar to every reader of 
English and American history, are carefully chosen and well organized. 
The book is written with the utmost simplicity of style. It leaves the 
impression of a child's history. 

Part I deals with "The Beginnings of Co-operation, Order, and 
Liberty." Kinship society is sketched to show the genesis of co-operative 
effort; the rise of the state as an institution of order imposed by a band 
of warriors upon the conquered; the growth of town life during the 
Middle Ages with its crafts, guilds, classes, and moral ideals giving fuller 
and freer co-operation; and finally the origin and development of liberty 
in the English nation reviewed. 

Part II treats of "Liberty, Union, Democracy in the New World." 
How American liberty arose, how the union was formed and made secure, 
and how self-government together with a measure of equality has been 
achieved are set forth with much analysis, definition, exposition, and 
some criticism. 

Throughout the work the author contends that special privilege 
once acquired by the few is the means of its extension to all. 

The tasks of our democracy to which the author addresses himself 

are neither fully grasped nor adequately treated. The great struggle 

for economic and industrial equality merits far greater space than this 

work assigns. This with other omissions renders the book less complete 

than could be desired. 

Newell L. Sims 

University of Florida 



